Nicaragua: Ideological Rhetoric 


and 


Media Practice 


A Communications Case-Study in Contradictions 


"Now that there is a local state rather than a mere dream of one, the task 
of nationalist ideologizing radically changes. ... It consists in defining, 
or trying to define, a collective subject to whom the actions of the state 
can be internally connected, in creating, or trying to create, an 
experiential ‘we’ from whose will the activities of government seem 
spontaneously to flow.” 


Clifford Geertz 
The Interpretation of Cultures, p. 270. 


"The Nicaraguans have two virtues. First, they are pragmatic and are less 
taken in by references to the classics of Marxist orthodoxy and thus 
appreciate more the contributions of other currents of thought. Second, 
they are irreverent...” (Mattelart 1966: 18). 


"You cannot be impartial in Nicaragua.” Edgar Chamorro, an ex-Contra. 


Lorna Roth 
International Communications 


November 30, 1967. 


introduction 


The absence of specific reference to Nicaragua within the body of 
early (pre-1979) communication/development case-study literature has 
constituted a methodological obstruction to a€ critical, historical 
evaluation of its broadcast and print communications systems. 
Essentially, this lacuna has resulted in dividing Nicaraguan 
communications history into two discrete phases: that period which 
commenced in 1931 with the introduction of radio broadcasting and 
terminated in 1979 with the overthrow of Somoza, and the recent epach, 
fram 1979 to the present day, in which the Sandinistas have taken the 
communications system and transformed it to suit their developmental 


goals. 


About the first period, scholarly literature offers very little detail, 
with the exception of the history of La Prensa, the opposition newspaper 


Katz and 


critical in mobilizing the population to turn against Somaza. 
Wedell (1977) and Nordenstreng and Yaris (1974) outline a skeletal 
inventory of the broadcast communications infrastructure during the early 
transplantation and acculturation periods, but they neither identify the 
dates of the systems’ establishment, nor describe its basic contents) 
other than to refer ta its American bias. From these vague references ta 
Nicaragua {often clustred together within general comments on Latin 
American communications), a blurred picture of an American-like 
broadcast media map during the Somoza regime emerges, but one which 


contains numerous gaps. 


The second period, however, has generated numerous scholarly 


bo 


studies and descriptive reports outlining the present Nicaraguan 
technological infrastructure, as well as accounts of its 
communication/information strategies, policies, and projects. Armand 
Mattelart, however, represents the only author who has exclusively 
dedicated an entire yolume to popular communications in Nicaragua ( see 
his collection of essays entitled Communicating in Popular Nicaragua 
gaa). 


What explains this discontinuity in the scholarly treatment of the 
Nicaraguan case? Why has Nicaragua become a focussed subject within 
development/communications debates since 1979 after having been 
academically neglected for several decades? Perhaps the answer to these 
questions lies in the fact that, since 1979, the Sandinista government has 
self-consciously chosen to characterize its internal legitimation crisis ta 
the public both within Nicaragua and to the foreign body of nations. As a 
result of publicity, the internal contradictions between the public 
rhetoric and the media practices of the Nicaraguan government have 
provoked interest and controversy within the 
communication/development community of international scholars. | am 
referring in particular here to the intricate problems of media censorship 
and the Sandinista’s deliberate and public use of propaganda and 
counter-propaganda at the border regions as a weapon in their ideological 


battle with the United States. 


Even with limited access to information about its experience since 
the 1979 takeover by the Sandinistas, it it clear from historical (albeit 


fragmented) evidence that Nicaragua does not readily conform to the 


orthodox liberal diffusionist models of communication/development (Katz 
and Wedell, Lerner, Rostow). Its approach has not been unilinear, 
determinist or ahistorical. Nor, however, has it strictly adhered to the 
Marxist perspective (Schiller, Mattelart, Hamelink), though its 
construction of society and history in class terms, its use of theories of 
underdevelopment (Frank) and the media's recognition of its partisanship, 
subjectivity, and developmental strategies (fie. its development 
journalistic approach) does indicate a strong thrust in this direction. If 
the example of Nicaragua is to be classified within the 
communication/development literature at all, it would probably fall 
somewhere between a Marxist and a primordial approach (as advocated in 
the work of Geertz and Tehranian), given its multidimensionality and its 


focus on the particularistic. 


Even the critical work of Latin American scholar, Luis Beltran, an 
horizontal communiction, addresses only a limited aspect of the media 
practices in Nicaragua. In his paper, Farewell to Aristotle: 
Horizontal Communication (n.d), Beltran characterizes the nature of 


horizontal communication as follows: 


“Communication is the process of democratic social interaction, 
based upon exchange of symbols, by which human beings voluntarily 
share experiences under conditions of free and egalitarian access, 
dialogue and participation. Everyone has the right to communicate in 
order to satisfy communication needs by enjoying communication 
resources. Human beings communicate with multiple purposes. The 
exertion of influence on the behaviour of others in nat the main one” 
(Beltran n.d: 16). 


In trying te locate evidence for arguing that Nicaragua fits into a 


preconceived nation of communication/development theory, ane looks for 
projects and documents which might provide adequate data. The 
Sandinista’s conscious search for and experimentation with new horizontal 
forms of “appropriate” and “popular” communications through such media 
feedback initiatives as the television program, “De Cara al Pueblo", a radia 
phone-in program entitled “Contacto 6-20, or La Barricada’s “Popular 
Mailbox"? might well fall into Beltran’s concept of a horizontal form of 
communication activity. However, in the broader historical context of 
Nicaragua's experience, to simply regard these three innovative 
undertakings as efforts to establish horizontal communications without 
the intention of influencing or controlling dissenting opinion may be a 
somewhat naive approach. To propose 4 more cynical viewpoint, | might 
suggest that these three popular projects may democratically mask the 
Sandinista’s deliberate strategy to neutralize the influence of La Prensa 
(the only internal opposition newspaper which is outspoken in its 
criticism of the government) by providing an alternative public space in 
which the population may express their dissatisfaction in a controlled and 
legitimized manner. Superficially, projects like these would seem to 
indicate that the government is dedicated to reinforcing its official policy 
of political pluralism, but in light of the Sandinista’s simultaneous 
practice of prior censorship of the press, scholarly skeptics should view 


Sandinista motives ina much more complex perspective. 


The Nicaraguan case-study defies easy analysis and classification; it 
blurs the demarcation lines between one model of development and 
another. In intention and rhetoric, communication policy is characterized 


pluralistically; in practice, it contradicts its own public statements by 


imposing universal censorship to protect its legitimacy. The rhetoric of 
Tomas Borge, Minister of the Interior, and presently responsible for 
overseeing the censorship practices in Nicaraqua, echoes the words of 


Beltran: 


"It is necessary to set up in radio, film, television and the press a 
model of horizontal communication. All media must open 
themselves up more to the popular project -- creatively and without 
falling into a populism or empiricism; at the same time, we should 
deepen marginal experiences and convince those who are not 
conscious of the capital importance of communication in the 
construction of a new society” (Mattelart 1986: 17). 


On the positive side of their practice, the Nicaraguans have 
implemented some of this strategy such as the aforementioned projects 
note. They have also adopted a form of development journalism - partisan 
and socially targeted messages designed to promote the essence of their 
social, political, and economic development policies and programs. Both of 
these efforts will ultimately facilitate the achievement of their 
developmental tasks within a supportive environment. On the less positive 
side, however, their policy of prior censorship (though logically justified 
because of their angoing involvement in defense exercises} subjects them 
ta some severe international critique from which it is hard to extricate 


their good will. 


How can we explain Nicaragua's underlying international behaviour 
rationale? Is the necessity to be constantly ready for the next crisis - the 
next attack by the Contras within its sovereign territory, the next 


rhetorical attack by the US in the international media - the guiding force 


beneath Nicaragua's practices. This ‘need to be ready to defend itself’ ot 
all times more likely than not accounts for some of the more blatant 


contradictions in the Nicaraqua record. 


Given the complexity and historical uniqueness of the Nicaraquan 
situation, how can we use its data to refine our understanding of 
cammunication/development theory? How can a nation at war 
simultaneously implement a somewhat enlightened social, political, and 
economic change strategy? Nicaragua has succeeded within eight years to 
reduce the illiteracy rate from 72 per cent ta 12 percent; it has mobilized 
€ good portion of its 2.6 million people to participate actively in political, 
social, and economic reform debates and measures at the local levels. It 
has attempted with some success (despite shortages of equipment and 
supplies) to provide improved access to health and social services, and it 
has done all of this while fighting a military battle on at least two frants 
and an ideological battle both internally and externally in international 
forums, such as the United Nations. what does all this tell us about the 
rhetoric and practice of democratic pluralism and social change in the 
context of a crisis situation which requires consistent attention to the 
defense of its territory? Can we consider Nicaragua's theoretical goal of 
Pluralism in the media as a cultural, symbolic tool for the national 
integration of its dissident population? This paper will examine 
Nicaragua’s communication rhetoric and practice in the context of its 
strategic defense policies - the underpinning and reference point of all 
activites taken on by the Nicaraguan government. But first, it will place 


the Nicaraguan media of today in its historical setting. 


The Somoza Legacy 


The first-generation of radio and television communications 
infrastructures of Nicaragua were modelled after those in the United 
States ("minimal state involvement in operation of broadcasting, 
supervision of airwaves by state, licensing of private operators” (Katz and 
Wedell 1977: Table 4.5). Although it is not clear when major Nicaraguan 
media organizations commenced operation (Katz and Wedell 1977: Table 
A.1 offer no date in their tables), it has been noted that the original 
system was @ mixed one, made up of: 1 government radio station, 50 
private (commercial) radio stations and 4 television stations, and 2 
private nonprofit radio stations. These stations were financed, according 
to Katz and Wedell, by government and commercial sponsorship (Ibid: 4.2). 
Statistics (1975) on transmission facilities and coverage in Nicaragua 
indicate that the country had 13 -110 kilowatt radio shortwave 
transmitters; 67 - 350 kilowatt medium wave transmitters; 0 long-wave 
transmitters; 59 (power unknown) FM transmitters; totalling 460 
kilowatts of power. This equipment provided service to 100 percent of the 
land area and reached 100 percent of the population. Regarding television, 
Nicaragua had 2 television transmitters in 1975 with a total of 1] 
kilowatts of power. These extended service to over 40 percent of the 
Nicaraguan territory and reached 90 percent of the population (Ibid: 4.3). 
With a population of 1,99],000 in 1975, the estimated number of radio sets 
in use was 126,000. This is equivalent to 63 sets per 1,000 population. 
Television set ownership was estimated to be at 75,000 in 1975, which 
breaks down to 36 per 1,000 population (Table 4.4). None of the above 


figures quoted identify significant differences between urban and 


rural/borderline regions (Ibid: 61). 


lf one is to consider the Nicaraguan case in the context of general 
statistics on Latin American programming in the seventies, then ane can 
assume that “roughly one half of television programmes in Latin American 
countries are of foreign origin, but there is wide variation between 
different countries (Nordenstreng and Yaris 1974: 12). Furthermore, 
according to the UNESCO study of Nordenstreng and Yaris, “on the average, 
nearly one third of the total time of {television} programming in Latin 
American countries is composed of U.S. programmes", but in some 
countries, such as Guatemala and Nicaragua, one half of the total time is 


American in origin’(Ibid:1974). 


More recently, Howard Frederick has described the radio legacy 
which the Sandinistas inherited in 1979. According to Frederick, “Radio 
broadcasting began in 1931, during the occupation by US Marines, as means 
of fighting insurgent guerillas. Frustrated by poor telecommunications, 
the Marines set up Radio Nacional to asist their efforts at routing Augusta 
Cesar Sandino and his troops, who were fighting a guerilla war against US 
occupation. The Somoza family maintained control over Radio Nacional 


until the 1979 Sandinista revolution.” 
In 1979, Samoza controlled approximately 35 percent of the national 
economy. He also owned a number of radio stations and one television 


station at the time of his departure from Nicaragua. 


La Prensa, always closely allied with the private sector business 


community, has had a history of being an oppasition newspaper and of 
being censored. {ts well-known publisher and editor, Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, became famous for his 30-year opposition to the Somaza 
dictatorship and was murdered, it is believed, by gunmen of Somoza in 
January, 1976. The date of the Chamorro murder has become recognized as 


the commencement date of the Sandinista insurrection. 
Existing Media Communications in Nicaragua 


Nicaragua has inherited and transformed this mixed communication 
infrastructure. In 1986, Mattelart described the Nicaraquan media as being 
composed of the following sectors: the state (the Sandinista National 
Liberation Front (FSLN), the private sector, and associations. The state 
controls about 15 radio stations (mostly low-power) while the private 
sector controls between 15 and 25 stations (Mattelart 1966: 9). It has 
been estimated that there are 500,000 AM and FM radio receivers in 
Nicaragua (Frederick 1966: 72). Two television stations, one confiscated 
from President Somoza and the other from private shareholders (some of 
whom were linked to the Somoza family)(Mattelart 1986: 9), became public 
property in July 1979. SSTY, the Sandinista Television System has fused 
the two and considers television to be a privileged medium, a state 
ideological apparatus ta be reserved for its own political advantage 
(Personal Interview with management of SSTY, June 14, 1984).4 The 
Nicaraguan Institute of Cinema (INCINE), controlled by the Ministry of 
Culture, was founded in September, 1979 and produces mainly newsreels. 
Film distribution circuits are largely controlled by the private sector - of 


the 130 cinemas in Nicaragua, less than 20% are managed by the state (Ibid). 


There are presently three newspapers publishing in Nicaraqua, twa of 
which represent protest yoices against La Prensa’s oppositional policies. 
Shifts in the ideological/editorial positions of newspaper, La Prensa, 
owners after 1979 precipitated a split of their production team and the 
establishment of the two new competitive newspapers, both edited by 
members of the Chamorro family. Xavier Chamorro (brother of deceased 
Pedro Joaquin) operates £1 Nuevo Diario, a pro-Sandinista, though 
independent daily (a co-operative business, founded in 1960) with estimated 
circulation of between 50,000 to 60,000 (Mattelart 19686: 9), and Carlos 
Chamorro (Pedro's youngest son) edits La Barricada, a pro-Sandinista arm of 
the government (FSLN, founded on July 29, 1979) with an estimated 
circulation of 100,000 (Ibid). Yioletta, widow of Pedro still publishes La 
Prensa with her eldest son, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro working as editor. La 
Prensa remains 4 popular opposition newspaper, “a champion of free speech" 
though it is now opposed to the “revolutionary” government, instead of the 
“autocratic” one of the Somozas. Throughout its history, La Prensa has 
become the most important and controversial newspaper in Nicaragua 
because of its singular oppositional position to and subsequent censorship 
by both the Somoza regime and the present revolutionary government. Daily 
circulation figures for La Prensa range fram between 65,000 and 70,000 
(Ibid.) to 120,000 (CBC - Sunday Morning: October 1, 1987). 


The Impact of Crisis on the Nicaraguan Cultural/Communications 


system and Products 


The Sandinista communications strategy is not atypical of other 
countries in crisis (Katz and Wedell 1977: 15). Living in a constant state 


of insurrection, the role of communications has become entangled with and 


constrained by defense policies, and this factor has had o profound impact 
on the ideological direction and content of its media system. Essentially, 
the Nicaraguan communications policy is a defensive one. Its message is 
partisan and developmental, focussing on the defined goals of the 
revolution, and on explanations of the Sandinistas’ choices in light of 
international criticism and pressure to conform to US demands. Subjected 
to an economic boycott, as well as pressures to adopt a more conservative 
form of government by the US, Nicaragua has had no access to broadcast 
media material from the US market, upon which it had depended as a major 
source during the Somoza era. Nicaragua has, therefore,sought media 
support fram other Latin American nations (Cuba in particular), has drawn 
upon existing internal resources, and has created a new pool of media 


animators/workers to produce indigenous cultural products. 


Tight controls, in the form of press censorship, are kept on sensitive 
information such as that about basic supply shortages, military movements 
and losses, aid to Contras, news of young peoples’ refusal to participate in 
the war, the poor performance of some firms, and irregularities discovered 
in some government departments (Mattelart 1986: 15 and Personal 
Interview with publisher of La Prensa, June 16, 1964). Censorship of this 
nature is not unusual when @ society is under siege. However, when 
censorship becomes as conspicuous as it has in Nicaragua, it transforms 
into an subject/object of international scrutiny and controversy and tends 
to negatively influence the population's morale. The first reference to press 
censorship in Sandinista legislation came in 1979: 


"In 1979, the junta issued the General Provisional Law of the 
Media of Communication, which declared the principle of “freedom of 


information’, but also detailed its limits. 


Violence, pornography, advertising of tobacco and liquor, 
portrayal of women as sexual objects and other media content that 
promated laziness, subversion, other crime and human degradation 
were specifically banned. In September, 1961, as Nicaraguan’s 
economic problems worsened, the junta promulgated the Laws of 
Public Order and Security and Economic and Social Emergency, which 
pravide for jail terms of up to three years and temporary suspension 
of publication for those guilty of “economic sabotage”. Publishing 
false economic news or inciting foreign governments toa damage 
Nicaraquan’s economy were among the forms of economic sabotage 
defined by the law. Before the end of the year, La Prensa had been 
closed by the government several times for one to three days” 
(Rosset and Vandermeer 1983: 75). 


In 1964, censorship decreased during the period prior to the 
Nicaraguan election, but was reinstituted again in 1965 (under the control 
of the Ministry of the Interior) as President Reagan's support for the 
Contras escalated and became more of 4 destabilization threat. Much 
internal and international controversy still surrounds the Sandinista's 
policy of censorship. Problems of censorship in Nicaragua have improved 
since the implementation of Costa Rica's President, Oscar Arias’ Peace 


Plan, effective November 7, 1987, but basically remain unresolved. 
The La Prensa Product 


Although not the only medium subject to prior censorship, La Prensa 
is by far its most vocal critic. Originally, a very highly-regarded, 
information source, the quality of the messages which are published by La 
Prensa has deteriorated since the death of Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Sr. 
{according to recent radio reports heard on CBC on October 1, 1987 on the 


program Sunday Morning). Presently published as a tabloid of 8 pages 


(when it has enough available newsprint to print the full & pages), La 
Prensa has been recently noted for its lurid, sensationalist headlines such 
as “Woman Gives Birth to Chicken Caused by Contagious Communism from 
Cuban Birth Control Pills” or its running feature about a statue of Virgin 
Mary sweating real tears because the Sandinistas are leading Nicaragua 
down the road to socialism". La Prensa itself claims to represent 
Nicaraquan’s internal opposition and as such wishes to remain champion of 
the free speech issue. 

What, then, is censored in La Prensa? As described before, sensitive 
military and economic information is most frequently the object of the 
censors attention. According to its present editor, Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, 

"They don't censor the sports pages. They don't usually censor 
political statements of opposition when they are released by political 
parties. But they censor information or particular words in news stories. 
For example, we cannot refer to the antigovernment fighters in the north or 


south as “anti-Sandinistas” or “guerillas.” These words are censored and we 
have to call them “counterrevolutionaries” (Zwerling and Martin 1985: 186). 


An interesting point to be made regarding the censorship practices in 
Nicaragua is noted by Mattelart, in an introductory essay on communications 
in Nicaragua, in which he describes how news, censored from La Prensa, is 
freely available at its offices upon request (Mattelart 1986:15). My own 
visit to the offices of La Prensa in 1984 confirm this. (See sample articles 


in Appendix for further evidence.) 


The Sandinista government is publicly operating using two principles 
simultaneously. It is exercising prior censorship with mass-distributed 


media while at the same time not intervening in La Prensa’s private 


“underground” distribution of its “censored” information to those who make 
specific demands for it. Nicaragua recognizes that it has taken an 
ideclogical stance on censorship that is unpopular both nationally and 
internationally. Perhaps “turning its head the other way" is its mute method 
of reconciling its principles with its practices. In any case, there seems to 


be an unaccountable contradiction in this behaviour. 


Foreign and Contra Radio Defensive/Offensive in Nicaragua 


Yet another step to reinforce Nicaragua's defensive communications 
Strategy is the technological extension of Sandinista-controlled radio 
service to remote rural and border regions, which have been subjected to 
psychological warfare techniques and military attacks by the US-backed 
Contras (former Somoza supporters). Extension of high-powered radio 
equipment ta remote border areas has become a financial priority in the 
government's effort to imbalance the quantity of anti-Sandinista dissident 
opinion being broadcast daily into Nicaragua. Frederick describes some of 


the destabilizing, foreign messages this way: 


“In 1965, 76 foreign AM and FM radio stations penetrate 
Nicaraguan territory. One-third of these foreign stations emanate 
from Costa Rica, while another one-fifth come from Honduras. 
Other regional broadcasts from Belize, Colombia, Cuba, £1 Salvador, 
Guagemala, Mexico, Netherlands Antilles, Panama, the United States, 
the USSR (Cuban relay) and Yenezuela are heard in the country. 


Because of the characteristics of AM and FM radio signal 
propagation, reception is not uniform throughout the country 
(Frederick 1986: 73). 


“The war of ideas against Nicaragua has three main 
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orientations. Perhaps the most pervasive penetration of alien 
values comes from commercial messages often at odds with the 
goals of Nicaraguan government, but their overall ideological line is 
markedly anti-Sandinista and  pro-fertre. several 
clandestine/insurgent stations have language and content that is so 
at variance with normal radio programming that all but the most 
committed listener may tune them out. Similarly, religious stations 
from the exterior are generally of the evangelical/proselytizing 
variety that many devout Nicaraguan Catholics may disregard. 


Despite disinformation to the contrary, Nicaragua is itself 
largely a capitalist country, with about 60 per cent of the economy 
in private hands. Today, consumer goods are in short supply because 
of the US program of economic destabilization which began in 1981, 
the economic embargo of 1964, and the necessity of directing 
available resources to repulse an external threat. Foreign 
commercial advertising and market-orientated news must be seen in 
the light of severe economic deprivation at home” (Ibid: 75). 


Transborder (disjinformation flow from Contra radio stations has 
penetrated and had negative impacts on Nicaragua's outlying regions, 
populated by minority groups such as the Miskitus, Sumos, and Rama Indians 
on the Atlantic coast (Honduran border) and Creoles living in the Bluefields 
area bordering Costa Rica. People have lost families, homes, and have 
experienced severe psychological damage due to their displacement and 


insecurity. 


Although the border populations in Nicaragua are relatively small 
(approximately 294,640 on the Atlantic coast in June, 1964 [Ortiz 1984: 3)), 
recent Sandinista efforts to offset potential psychological and physical 
destabilization have been implemented using technological solutions. 
According to reports in El Nuevo Diaria (March 2, 1985), the Sandinista 


government mandated TELCOR (the Nicaraguan Postal Service) with “the 


responsibility of beginning the technical work for installing radio stations 
which will operate in the war zones where radio broadcasts from Honduras 
are preventing the reception of national broadcasts... Moreover, a financial 
and technical aid agreement is being negotiated with the Bulgarian 
government for the installation of micro-wave networks which will benefit 
those living on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts” (Ibid: 12). The Sandinista 
policy of decentralization of the radio network is taking place in the 
sensitive areas (i.e. the peripheral borders) of the country first as a 


function of their proximity ta the war fronts (Ibid.). 


This radio war of propaganda and counter-propaganda is important in 


the overall military strategy of the Nicaraquans: 


“In effect, the human being should be considered the priority objective 
in @ political war. And conceived as the military target of a guerilla war, 
the human being has his most critical point in his mind. Once his mind has 
been reached, the “political animal” has been defeated, without necessarily 
receiving bullets” (Frederick 1986: 70). 


The danger with this kind of war rationality, as well as with its 
symbolic ideological tools such as the media, is that it tends to resist the 
idea of complexity. Information likely to raise doubts or demoralize the 
civilian or military population is not disclosed. The reasoning behind the 
ideologists’ tendency to oversimplify is not complex, as noted in Geertz's 
reference to the work of Sutton et al (Geertz 1973: 209) and in the 


following comment by Mattelart: 


“An effective war strategy must be built not an doubts and hypothesis, 
but rather on faith and certainties. With all the shadows of a doubt swept 
away, there remains only a place for the heroic style” (Mattelart 1986: 14). 


Closing Remarks 


Neither simple analysis nor grandiase rhetoric will suffice to aid in 
our task of understanding the Nicaraguan condition. A crisis economy, based 
on a rationale of defense readiness, a fear of sensitive information 
becoming public, an ongoing ideological battle being fought on the media 
terrain - these are some of the factors which contribute to the complexity 


of the Nicaraguan case study. 


The simplistic bipolar framework of US-style “democracy” ys. 
USSR-style “communism”, so much @ part of the international rationale for 
hostility in Latin America, is not a sufficient explanation for the 
ideological battles being fought on Nicaragua's terrain and in its media. 
While recognizing the asset of an open and unrestrained information flow 
within its territory, the Nicaraguans have strived to locate themselves 
outside of US and USSR ideological discourses and practices dedicated to 


the denial of its independent stance. 


The debate within and about Nicaragua are lengthy and involve broad 
questions and assumptions about the relationship between the state, the 
media (its subjectivity and objectivity), and its audience/readership. Cana 
government in @ state of war afford to show its errors and difficulties to 
the public? How would this effect mobilization of its population? Is it in 
the state's interest to release classified information? Does censorship not 
underestimate the critical capacity of an audience/readership and privilege 
the sender of the message (Mattelart 1986: 16), and if so, how cana state 


which institutionalizes censorship call itself a pluralist democracy? Has 


war become an alibi for the institution of authoritarian practices in 
Nicaragua so that its internal contradictions are no longer accessible to 
the public for examination and debate? Are war and censorship taken in 
turn as pretexts not to change the course of things? How can the 
Nicaraquans reconcile democracatic pluralism, popular participation in the 
national development project and war? Is there not @ danger here of 


criticizing in one breath and neutralizing one’s own criticism in another’? 


These questions have no easy answers, but must nanetheless be 
addressed by the scholarly community, as well as that of the practitioner. 
The single case of Nicaragua challenges us to move toward a reformulation 
of the intricate role(s) of communications rhetoric and practice in 
developing societies. It informs us of the need for a better conceptual 
apparatus which could take into account the relationship(s) between the 
developing society under study from the perspectives of their own complex 
meanings and rationales, and the power of other, more dominant 
nation-states to structure the scope and character of the public's 


interpretation of that development process. 


Footnotes 


' Most of this press history has been written by Marxist and other 
activist-scholars (Mattelart, Kunzle, 1986) since the Sandinista takeover. 

2 Being the only text fully dedicated to the study of popular 
communications in Nicaragua, a copy of the Mattelart book was extremely 
difficult to locate in Montreal. It's published by International General and is 


not well distributed in Canada. 


> The television program, “De Cara al Pueblo”, is one in which the 
President of Nicaragua and several of his Executive members hold weekly 3 
- 4hour televised meetings in different regions of the nation the purpose of 
which is to establish a public feedback vehicle to the government; the 
phone-in radia program entitled “Contacto 6-20 (modelled upon the 
television program) is one in which the audience is encouraged to cornplain 
about and criticize the Sandinista’s political, social, economic, and 
military record and La Barricada’s “Popular Mailbox” is a column in which 
readers write to inform the editor of their dissatisfactions about life in 


Nicaragua. 


4 4 recent New York Times (October 4, 1987, p. 3) articles notes: “For the 
first time since the Sandinista takeover, there could be 4 television station 
controlled by the opposition. The country’s principal business coalition, 
which is militantly anti-Sandinista, has applied for 4 TV license, and its 


leaders are acting as though they expect the application to be granted” 


In the context af recent political developments in Central America, i.e. the 
Arias Peace Plan implementation process, it will be interesting to note the 
Sandinista decision with regard to this application. It may mark 4 critical 


turning point in the Sandinista’s ideological control politics. 


Although little is heard of censorship of Nicaraguan’s media other than 
La Prensa, all existing press in the nation has been subjected to the prior 


censorship practices. 
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